Two Last Plays
&Q* ovx OL^BIVOV fj cri rav * Do not I know better than thou what passes in Thebes ?'
It is magnificent; magnificent too is the later scene in which for the last time Oedipus proclaims his innocence (939-1013). Again the hypocritical Creon is the perfect foil. We can imagine how effectively Euripides would have argued this theme; Sophocles is still plastic, and fuses together Oedipus* passionate self-defence and his indignant spurning of Creon.
Even more marked is the beauty and increased authority of the verse. That is a noble speech in which Ajax proclaims the Greek, and especially the Sophoclean doctrine of the instability of things :
All things doth long, innumerable time Bring forth from darkness and then hide from light . . . The snow-clad winter yields to fruitful summer, And night's dark orb makes room for shining day Whose horses blaze with light . . .
But Oedipus' speech * is stronger, and less ornate :
*Q <plkrar* Afyeco$ ndi, I&QVOIQ ov yiyverai Beolai yrjgcu; ovds xarQavelv note . . .
Dear son of Aegeus, to the gods alone
Do age and death not come.   All other things
Doth Time, all-mastering Time confound.   Earth's strength
Decays, the body's strength decays ;  faith dies
And faithlessness increases ; never the same
The spirit of friendship blows, nor man's to man
Nor among cities . . .
If the Coloneus was first produced posthumously, it must have been with a shiver of emotion that the Athenians heard, later in this noble speech, the dead poet's words :
Iv* ovfiOQ svdcDV xal xexgofipevos vixvt;
'And then my body, hidden in earth and sleeping, And cold, shall sometime of their warm blood drink, If Zeus be still Zeus, and Apollo true.
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